TELE MACEDONIAN AND THIRD PUKIC WARS             29d
[191-189 B.C.]
The Roman army, consisting of four legions, each of fifty-four hundred
men, was drawn up in the usual manner, its left resting on a river; three
thousand Achaean and Pergamenian foot were placed on the right, and beyond
them the horse, about three thousand in number; sixteen African elephants
were stationed in the rear. The army of Antiochus consisted of sixty-two
thousand foot, twelve thousand horse, and fifty-four elephants. His phalanx
of sixteen thousand men was drawn up in ten divisions, each of fifty men in
rank and thirty-two in file, with two elephants in each of the intervals. On
the left and right of the phalanx were placed the cavalry, the light troops
and the remainder of the elephants, the scythed chariots, and Arab archers,
mounted on dromedaries.
When the armies were arrayed, there came on a fog, with a slight kind
of rain, which relaxed the bowstrings, slings, and dart thongs of the numer-
ous light troops of the king, and the darkness caused confusion in his long
and various line. Eumenes, also, by a proper use of the light troops, fright-
ened the horses of the scythed chariots, and drove them off the field. The
Roman horse then charged that of the enemy and put it to flight; the con-
fusion of the left wing extended to the phalangites, who, by their own men
rushing from the left among them, were prevented from using their long
sarissce (or spears), and were easily broken and slaughtered by the Romans,
who now also knew from experience how to deal with the elephants. Anti-
ochus, who commanded in person on the right, drove the four turms or troops
of horse opposed to him, and a part of the foot, back to then* camp; but
M. JSmilius, who commanded there, rallied them. Eumenes* brother^ Atta-
lus, came from the right with some horse; the king turned and fled; the
rout became general; the slaughter, as usual, was enormous; the camp was
taken and pillaged. The loss of the Syrians is stated at fifty-three thou-
sand slain and fourteen hundred taken; that of the Romans and their ally
Eumenes at only three hundred and fifty men (190^.
All the cities of the coast sent in their submission to the consul, who
advanced to Sardis. Antiochus was at this time at Apamea ; and when he
learned that P. Scipio, who had not been in the battle, was arrived, he sent
envoys to treat of peace on any terms. The Romans had already arranged
the conditions of peace, and P. Scipio announced them as follows : Antiochus
should abstain from Europe, and give up all Asia this side of Taurus; pay
fifteen thousand Euboic talents for the expenses of the war, five hundred
down, fifteen hundred when the senate and people ratified the peace, the
remainder in twelve years, at one thousand talents a year; give Eumenes
four hundred talents and a quantity of corn ; give twenty hostages ; and, *
above all, deliver up Hannibal, Thoas the JEtolian, and three other Greeks.
The king's envoys went direct to Rome, whither also went Eumenes in
person, and embassies from Rhodes and other places; the consul put his
troops into winter quarters at Magnesia, Tralles, and Ephesus.
At Rome the peace was confirmed with Antiochus. The greater part of
the ceded territory was granted to Eumenes, Lycia and a part of Caria to
the Rhodians (whose usually prudent aristocracy committed a great error
in seeking this aggrandisement of their dominion), and such towns as had
taken part with the Romans were freed from tribute. L. Scipio triumphed
otx his return to Rome, and assumed the surname of Asiaticus, to be in this
respect on an equality with his illustrious brother.
Cn. Manlius Vulso succeeded Scipio in Asia (189), and as the Eoman
consuls now began to regard it as discreditable and unprofitable to pass* their
year without a war, he looked round him for an enemy from whom he might